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THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF BOCCACE. 


Cyprus, there lived in that island, a person 
of great rank and distinction, called Aris- 
tippus, by far the wealthiest person in 
the country; and if he was unhappy in an 
one respect, it was in having amongst his 
other children a son, who, though he ex- 
ceeded most young people of his time in 
stature and comeliness, yet was he a per- 
fect natural: his true name was Galeso; 
but as neither the labour nor skill of his 
master, nor the correction of liis father, 
were ever able to beat one letter into his 
head, and as his voice and manner of speak- 
ing were strangely harsh and uncouth, he 
was, aby way of disdain, called only Cy- 
mon, which, in their language, signified 
beast. The father had long beheld him 
with infinite concern; and as all hopes 
were vanished concerning him, and to re- 
move from his sight an object which af- 
forded constant matter of grief, he ordered 
him away to his country-house, to be there 
with his slaves. This was extremely agree- 
able to Cymon, because people of that sort 
liad been always most to his mind. He 
abiding there and doing all sorts of drudgery 
pertaining to that kind of life, it happened 
one day as he was going about noon-tide 
with his staff upon his shoulder from one 
farm to another, that he passed through a 
pleasant grove, which, as it was then in 
the month of May, was all in its bloom; 
from whence, as his stars led him, he came 
ipto a meadow surrounded with tall trees, 
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in one corner of which was a crystal spring, 
and upon the side of it upon the grass lay 
a most beautiful damsel asleep, clothed || 
with a mantle so exceedingly fine and de- | 
licate, as scarce to conceal underneath, the 
exquisite whiteness of her skin, and at her 
feet were sleeping likewise two women 
and a map-servant. 
cast his eyes upon her, as if he had never 
seen a woman before, he stood leaning 
upon his staff, and began to gaze with the | 


As soon as Cymon 


|which was very disagreeable to all his 
friends; but yet they let him alone, wait- 
ing to see what this change of tempe: 
could be owing to. 

| Love, thus having pierced his heart. 
when no lesson of any kind would ever 
| find admittance, in a little time his was 
of thinking and behaviour, were so far 
| changed, that his father and friends were 
Strangely surprised at it, as well as every 
body that knew him. First of all, then. 





utmost astonishment, without speaking a) 


part by itself, commending every limb and } 


featire ; and being now become a judge of | 


ty, from a mere idiot, he grew very 
ous of seeing her eyes, on which ac- 
unt he was going several times to awaken 


her; but as she so far excelled all other 
{women that he ever saw, he was in doubt, |) music ; 


whether or no she was a mortal creature. 
This made him wait to see if she would 
awake of her own accord, and though that | 


expectation seemed tedious to him, yet so 


pleasing was the object, that he had no 
power to leave it. After a long time, she 
came to herself, and raising up her head, 
saw Cymon standing before her ; at which 
she wondered, and said, “ Cymon, what 
are you looking for; at this time of day ?” 
Now he was well known all over the coun- 
try, as well for his own rusticity, as his 
father’s nobility and great wealth. He 
made no answer, but stood with his eyes 
fixed on hers, which seemed to dart a 
sweetness that filled him with a kind of 
joy to which he had hitherto been a stran- 
ger; while she, observing this, and not 
knowing what his rudeness might prompt 
him to, called up her women, and then 
said, “ Cymon, go about your business.” 
He replied, “I will go along with you.” 
And though she was afraid, and would 
have shifted off his company, yet he would 
not leave her till he had brought her to her 
own house. From thence he went home 
to his father, when he declared that he 


would return no more into the country,| 


he asked his father to let him have dleihe g, 


| word : when stenlghaiy in his rude un- | and every thing else like his brothers— 
\civilized breast a sudden thought arose, | | to which the father very willingly consent- 
which seemed to intimate to his gross — ed. 
‘shallow understanding, that this was the! 
‘most agreeable sight that ever was seen. 
‘From thence he began to examine each 
Accorpinc to the ancient histories of! 


Whereupon, conversing with young 
gentlemen of character, and observing 
their ways and manner of behaving,.in a 
very short time he not only got over the — 
first rudiments of learning, but attained 
to some knowledge in philosophy. A fier- 
wards, his love for Ephigenia being the 
| sole cause of it, his rude and rustic speech 
| w as changed into a tone more agreeable 
Land civilized: he grew also a master o! 
and with. re gard to the military 
art, as well by sea as land, he became a: 
expert and gallant as the best. In short, 
not to run over all his excellencies, before 
‘the expiration of the fourth year from his 
| being first in love, he turned out the most 
| accomplished young gentleman, in every 
‘respect, that ever Cyprus could boast of. 
Cymon, nevertheless, refused to be called 
Galeso, remembering that Ephigenia had 
styled him Cymon; and being desirous of 
bringing that affair to a happy conclusion, 
he requested her in marriage of her father, 
who made answer, that he had already 
promised her to one Pasimunda, a young 
nobleman, of Rhodes, and that he intend 

ed not to fail of keeping his word. 

The time being then come that was ap- 
pointed for their nuptials, and the husband 
having sent in form to demand her, Cymon 
said to himself, “ O Ephigenia, the time 
is come when I shall give proof how I love 
you! Iam become a man on your account; 
and could [ but obtain you, I should be as 
happy as the gods themselves; and have 
you I will, or else I will die.” Immedi- 
ately he prevailed upon some young noble- 
men, who were his friends, to assist him ; 
and fitting out a ship of war privately, 
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they put to sea in order to waylay the ves- 
sel that was to transport Ephigenia ; who, 
after great respect and honour showed by 
her father to her husband’s friends, em- 
barked with them for Rhodes. Cymon» 
who had but little rest that night, overtook 
them on the following day, when he called 
out, “ Stop, and strike your sails, or ex- 


pect to go to the bottom of the sea.” They j 


on the other hand, had got all their arms 
above deck, and were prepared for a 
vigorous defence. Cymon therefore threw 
a grappling iron upon the other ship, and 
drew it close to his own: when, like a lion, 
without waiting for any one to second him, 
he jumped singly among his enemies, as 
. not making the least account of them ; and 
love spurring him on with incredible force, 
he cut and_drove them all, Jike so many 
sheep before him, till they soon threw 
down their arms, acknowledging them- 
selves his prisoners—when he addressed 
himsé@lf to them in the following manner: 
* Gentlemen, it is no desire of plunder, 
nor enmity to any of your company, that 
made me leave Cyprus to fall upon you 
here in this manner. What put me upon 
it, is a matter of the utmost consequence 
to myself to have obtained it, and as easy 
_for_ you quietly to grant me : it is Ephige- 
nia, whom I love above all the world ; and 
as I could not have her from her father, 
peaceably, as a friend, my love doth con- 
strain me to win her from you as an enemy. 
Wherefore, I am resolved to be to her, what 
your Pasimunda was to have been. Resign 
herthen to'me, and goaway,in God’s name.” 
The people, more by force than any good 
will, gave her, all in tears, up to Cymon, 
who, seeing her lament in that manner, said, 
“ Fair lady, be not discouraged; I am 
your Cymon, who have a better claim to 
your affection, on account of my long and 
constant loye, than Pasimunda can have 
by virtue of a promise.” Taking her then 
on board his ship, he suffered ¥ other to 
depart. 
. Cymon, thus being the most overjoyed 


i 








man that could be, after comforting the|} mon lost his mistress soon after he gained | 
lady under her calamity, consults with his || her. 











Rhodians, night came upon them, and with 
it a most violent tempest, which overspread 
the face of the heavens in such a manner, 
that they could neither see what they did, 
nor whither they were carried. You may 
easily suppose what Cymon’s grief must be 
on this occasion. He concluded that hea- 
ven had only crowned his desires to make 
death more grievous to him. His friends, 
also, were greatly affected, but especially 
Ephigenia, who trembled at every shock, 
still sharply upbraiding his ill-timed love, 
and declaring that the tempest was sent by 
Providence to punish his presumption. 
Amongst complaints like these, they were 
carried, at last, near the island of Rhodes ; 
and not kyowing where they were, they 
endeavoured, for the safety of their lives, 
to get to land, if possible. Herein they 
succeeded, and got into a little bay, where 
the Rhodian ship had arrived just before, 
and now lay about a bow-shot before them. 
Cymon was greatly concerned on discover- 
ing this, and fearing what afterwards came 


to pass, he bid his friends put to seq, if 


possible, and trust to fortune, for they 
never be in a worse place. This the’ 
tempted, but in vain ; the wind was stro 
against them, and drove them to shore 
spite of all they could do to prevent it. 
They were immediately known by the sai- 
lors of the other ship, who ran to a neigh- 
bouring town, where the young gentlemen 
that had been on board, were just gone, 
and informed them how Cymon ahd Ephi- 
genia were drove thither by stress of wea- 
ther, in like manner with themselves. They 
hearing this, brought a great many people 
from the town to the sea side, where they 
took Cymon and his people prisoners, as 
also Ephigenia, and brought them all to- 
gether to the town. Pasimunda, upon 
hearing the news, went and made his com- 
plaint to the senate, who sent Lisimachus, 
the chief magistrate that year, together 
with a guard of soldiers, to conduct them 
to prison. 

Thus the miserable and enamoured Cy- 


In the meantime, Ephigenia was 


friends what to do, who were of opinion || handsomely received by many ladies of 
that they should, by no means, return to|| quality, with whom she remained until the 
Cyprus. yet ; but that it were better to go|| day appointed for her nuptials. However, 
directly to Crete. But fortune, who hadj|Cymon and his friends were tried, and 
given the lady to Cymon by an easy con-|| sentencedito perpetual imprisonment. Now, 
quest, soon changed his immoderate joy || whilst Pasimunda was preparing for his 
into most sad and bitter lamentation. Jn || marriage, fortune, as if she had repented 
about, four hours from his parting with the || the injury done to Cymon, produced a new 
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circumstance for his deliverance. Pasi. 
munda had a brother called Hormisda 
who. had been long talked of to marry a 
beautiful lady of that city, called Cassap. 
dra, with whom Lisimachus was also in 
love, and had, for some time, been pre- 
vented from marrying, by divers unlucky 
accidents. And as Pasimunda was to ce. 
lebrate his own nuptials with great state 
and feasting, he supposed it would save a 
great deal of expense and trouble was his 
brother to marry at the same time. This 
he proposed to Cassandra’s friends, to 
which they cheerfully assented. Lisima- 
chus thus saw himself deprived of the hope 
which he had hitherto entertained of mar- 
rying her himself, but wisely concealed his 
chagrin, and determined to carry her away 
by force. This seemed easy enough, on 
account of his office; but he thought it not 
|so reputable, as if he had borne no office at 
all, at that time; but in short, after a long 
| debate with himself, honour gave way to 
love, and he resolved, happen what would, 















0 bear away Cassandra. For this pur- 
ose he determined to employ Cymon and 
js companions, who were then in his cus- 
'y, and the next night he had the former 
conveyed privately to his chamber, when 
| he spoke to him in this manner: “ Cymon, 
if. your love continues the same as hereto- 
fore, I can propose nothing so agreeable 
to you as what I am now going to offer; 
which, that you may resume your former 
might and valour, I shall straightway dis- 
close. Pasimunda, overjoyed with your 
disappointment, is: now about to celebrate 
his marriage with your Ephigenia; and 
how this must afflict you, I can easily sup- 
pose by myself, who am like to undergo 
the same injury with regard to Iny mistress, 
Cassandra, who is to be married at the 
same time, to his brother Hormisda. Now 
I see no remedy for either of us, but what 
consists in our own resolution, and the 
strength of our arms: it will be necessary, 
therefore, to make our way with our swords 
for each of us to gain his lady. If, then, 
you value your mistress, you need only 
follow me, and fortune hath put her into 








your hands.” These words spoke comfort 
to the drooping Cymon, who immediately 
replied, “ Lisimachus, you could never 
have a more stout or trusty friend for such 
an enterprise than myself, if it be as you 
seem to promise; tell me then, what you 


| would have me do, and you shall see me 
put it nobly ia execution.” Lisimachus _ 
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. sent one party to the haven, to secure their 


all their lives after. 
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answered, “ Three days hence, the ladies | 
are to be brought home to their espoused | 
husbands, when you, with your friends | 
and myself, with some people whom I can | 
confide in, will go armed, in the evening, 
and enter their house whilst they are in the’ 
midst of their mirth, when we will seize 
on the two brides, and carry them away to 
a ship which I have secretly provided, kill-| 
ing all that shall presume to oppose us.” 
This scheme was entirely to Cymon’s good 
liking, and he waited quietly till the time 
appointed. 

The wedding-day being now come, and 
every part of their house full of mirth and 
feasting, Lisimachus divides Cymon and 
his companions, with his own friends, into 
three parties, and putting arms under their 
several cloaks, and animating them boldly 
to pursue what they had undertaken, he 








escape, and with the other two they went, 
to Pasimunda’s house. One they stationed | 
at the gate, to prevent being shut up in the 
house ; whilst he, along with Cymon, went 
up stairs with the other. Coming then 
into the dining room, where the brides, 
with many other ladies, were at supper, 
they advanced to them, and throwing down 
all the tables, each seized his lady, and 
giving them,nto the arms of their follow- 
ers, ordered them to be conveyed to the 
ship. Cymon and Lisimachus then drew 
their swords, and returned without oppo- 
sition. Putting the ladies on board, and 
they, with all their friends, following them ; 
the shore was soon crowded with people, 
who came to their rescue ; thereupon they 
plied their oars, and sailed joyfully away | 
for Crete, where they were cheerfully re-| 
ceived by all their friends and relations, 
and where they espoused their ladies, well | 
pleased with their several prizes. This. 
occasioned great quarrels afterwards be- 
tween the two islands of Cyprus and}. 
Rhodes. At length, by the interposition 
of friends, every thing was amicably ad-' 
justed; when Cymon returned along with | 
Ephigenia to Cyprus, and Lisimachus, in 
like manner, carried Cassandra to Rhodes, 
and they were extremely happy together, 
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The most trifling promise a parent can 
make to children, should always be ad-' 
hered to: for negligence in that particular, | 
teaches a lesson of deceit. 
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RURAL AMUSEMENTS ; 


RUSTIC HOLIDAYS. 


Translated from the original Dutch MS. of Kit- 
zenwinger’s Domestic Researches. 


; CHAP. I. 

“ Life’s ne’er the worser fort!” ex- 
claimed my friend Mannous, as we were 
conversing on the little incidents of joy- 
ance that obtain in life. “* The scrupulous,” 


'|said he, *‘ would bind us down to a rigid 


form of undeviating ceremony, and fasti- 
diously impugn the most harmless sallies 
of our cheerfulness ;—but I likes a bit of 
hop!” Then putting his jew’s-harp to 
his mouth, he would strike up the air of a 
tune as correctly as his knowledge of music 
would enable him, till his breath was ex- 
hausted; when, suddenly stopping, he 


|| would cry—* fiddle, that’s your sort !”— 


It is true, that upon a superficial view of 
these exclamations of my friend, we do 
not immediately discover any powerful 
strength of sentiment, nor very vivacious 
touch of wit; but if we enter more mi- 
nutely into the spirit of their meaning, we 
find them teeming with very general ap- 
plication, and almost wholly embracing | 
the several parts of practical life. 

To enter so deeply into the investigation 
of this subject, as an analytical decompo- 
sition from its compound to its simple 
ideas would require, would necessarily oc- 
cupy more time than [ can now devote to 
it :—therefore, I shall content myself with 
making a few explicable remarks. 

“ Life’s ne’er the worser for’t !”—Here 
jthe pronoun it, (abbreviated) stands, re- 
lating to something, without having its 
|| antecedent either expressed or implied; 
consequently the mind is obliged to remain 
in a state of doubt, what this antecedent 
or thing is, for which “ life’s ne’er the 
worser.” 

Now, if I have rightly entered into my 
friend’s ideas on this subject, they are thus- 
wise :—that as the realities of life, that is, 
the occurrences which do actually trans- 
pire, or things of fact appertaining to the 
enjoyments of life, are generally of a sober 


|or gloomy nature, which has a laborious 


effect upon the mind, and consequently 
wearies and depresses it; therefore, it is 


| Not unwise, at times, to suffer our minds, 


| 





by way of relaxation, to be diverted from 
the strenuous course of fact, and receive 
a cheerful refreshment from the visionary 
cheat of the moment, or the fantastical 
pleasures of fanciful anticipation ; and at 
all times when the mind dips casually into 
the harmless amusements that exist in 
shadow—not in substance, and therefore, 
must be laughed at—not tasted,—“ Life’s 
ne’er the worser for’t !” 

This I hold to be logically, philosophi- 
cally, and metaphysically correct. Not 
that I would insinuate any thing paradoxi- 
cal to the established faith or general sys- 
tem of ethics; but, on the contrary, would 
deduce from the demonstration of my 
friend’s propositions, facts wholly conso- 
nant with the benevolent operations ot 
truth. 

First. Logically—because He who gave 
us life is a benevolent being; benevolence 
delights in the pure and genuine enjoyment 
of others. It is our duty to please Him 
who gave us life, therefore it is our duty 





to enjoy life. To enjoy it, we must be 
cheerful; to be cheerful we must divert 
| ourselves from the realities of life, or what 
|im greatest certainty may be; viz. care, 
|perplexities, disappointments, pain, and 
‘sickness, with the consummation of death. 
|For what reflecting mind will not admit, 
| when looking back on life, that most or all 
‘of its pleasures have been false—the mere 
delusions of the time—and leave but little 
or no gratification in the recollection. 

Second. Philosophically—because where 
the effect is good, the cause must necessa- 
rily be good also; and as there is a sym- 
pathetic agreement and dependency be- 
tween the materigl and immaterial man, 
all causes, consequently, that have a bad 
effect upon the mind, have a direct ten- 
dency to injure the body and debilitate the 
system. On the contrary, as cheerfulness 
may be said to be the mainspring to health, 
enjoyment, and serenity of intellect, that 
cause which induces it, cannot but be good. 
(I would be understood to be distinctly 
aloof from the maniac cheerfulness of vice, 
called dissipation. ) 


of the actual or real enjoyments of life 
are through the medium of the body, and 
are, therefore, sensual. And*we know 
that in proportion as we are limited to sen- 
sual enjoyments, we assimilate the brute 





creation ; and that the human mind, in its 
abstract operations, is alone that which 





Third. Metaphysically—because most - 
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¥aises us above the beast; therefore the 
lowest grade of ideal pleasures must be, 
in some degree, above the highest sensual. 
The latter is gross and groveling, and is 
soon surfeited; the former sublimates, and 
its appetite increases with its participation. 
Thus far, I think, I have been able to 
elucidate my friend’s ideas in his first ex- 
clamation—“Life’sne’er the worser for’t!”’ 
The two remaining ones—“ I like’s a 
bit of hop!” and “ Fiddle! that’s your 
' sort /?—for want of time I must defer till 
another spare hour, and close this disqui- 
sition with a*few remarks, by way of ap- 
plication. From the treatment of the 
above subject the reader will perceive that 
I have not deemed my friend over scrupu- 
lous whether some particular objects should 
divert his mind into a momentary amuse- 
ment :—no, no; he found it too difficult 
to withdraw it sufficiently frum its favour- 
ite scenes of contemplation, to notice the 
minutie of surrounding circumstances and 
subjects of diversion, consequently was 
not very fastidious in his casual participa- 
tion of the Salmagundi of life. Yet he 
was far from wanting an exquisite percep- 
tion of taste; on the contrary, like a true 
epicure, he would soon discover the un- 


savory seasonings of ill cooked dishes. 
“ What,” he would ofted exclaim, “ is 











‘ more unpleasant than to try to be pleased 
with that which we do not relish? In fact,” 
continued he, “I find nothing more plea- 
sant than the plain, honest, reciprocal in- 
_ tercourse of friends; and when I am de- 
nied that privilege, I sometimes endeavour 
to be amused other ways; but ’tis irksome.” 


There is not in this wide world a pleasure more 


Than to be one in the circle, where socially meet 
The friends of ‘my bosom, the girl of my heart ; 
And yet, Oh! how painful, how painful to part: 


Yet it was not that nature had spread o'er the face, 
A smoothness of feature, a sweetness of grace— 
‘Twas not the soft. magic of beauty, nor air ; 


Ob! mj oe was something still more pleasing 


It was that the soul and the sentiment spoke — 

The indulgence of mirth, and the freedom of joke; 
And we felt that the best joys of nature, improve 
By the sweet interchange of affection and love. 


Sweet circle of friendship! bow dearly I prize 

Thy genuine pleasures; where, freefrom disguise 
We meet, and the cares of this busy world cease, 
And our hearts are reciprocally mingled in peace. 


Nv. B.1 think every one who has read Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore's “ Vale of Avoca,” or “ Meeting of 





| the Waters,” on reading the above translation, || 


will say with me, that it strongly appears to be a 
paraphrase on this poetical effasion of Kitzen- 
winger's friend, Mannous. 

G. or New-Jersey. 
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THE TRIFLER, No. VI. 


10 o'clock, P. M. 
« Tis but a kindred sound to move, 
For music melts the mind to love.” 


Music, from the most remote periods, has 
been a favourite amusement with all na- 
tions, whether barbarous or civilized. We 
may believe it to be of divine origin, not 
only from its being so very ancient, but 
from the innocent pleasure it affords to the 
sons and daughters of men. No kind of 
pleasure is allowed to be so pure, or so re- 
freshing to a mind fatigued either by study 
or bodily labour. Fanocence is not its only 
attribute. It is conducive to health, for 
whatever tends to sooth the mind, to ele- 
vate, as it were, the soul to purer realms, 
cannot be considered otherwise than good. 
Though all are not affected in the same 
degree by sounds of “ sweet mélody,”. 
there are very few who do not acknowledge 
from them the most beneficial effects, as 
well as the highest gratification. Being 
myself of a disposition somewhat satur- 
nine, I have been generally relieved from 
an unpleasant depression of animal spirits, 
by sitting within hearing of a melodious 
flute or mellow toned piano. Music has, 
of late years, become so fashionable an 
accomplishment, that no young lady’s ed- 
ucation is understood to be finished without 
a theoretical and practical acquaintance 
with it. So far, this is right: it indicates 
no inconsiderable degree of refinement in 
the manners and tastes of our American 
fair. Many an hour is pleasantly and in- 
nocently occupied at the -harp, organ, or 
piano, which probably might have been 
foolishly spent in frivolous or unprofitable 
conversation; or in turning over the pages 
of some European novel of an immoral 
tendency. I would not be understood, on 
any account, that I believe novels of this 








class are sought for ; but that in almost all | 


works of this, description, immoral and 
indecent images are interwoven, (and I am 
sorry to sayit) with the most beautiful and 
fascinating language. You will, I am per- 
suaded, pardon this digression. The fair 
one who is so fortunate as to be gifted by 





ae 
—————— 


the God of Nature, with a “ good eay® 
and lave for music, with an opportunity to 
become an adept in this “ soul cheering” 
accomplishment, possesses more influence 
over the hearts of those of my own Sex, 
than she probably is aware of. In saying 
this, I hope I shall not be deemed an en- 
emy to the boasted “ Rights of Man,” for 
nothing is farther from my intentions than 
to be thought capable of so foul a crime as 
high treason. Do not I evince a becoming 
liberality of sentiment? Am I not ex. 
tremely magnanimous in volunteering my 
transcendent abilities in the glorious cause 
of the fairest part of creation? Is it possi- 
ble, with such praise-worthy conduct, to 
offend man—lordly man? If I have, if I 
do, I fear not their threats ! 


“ For [ am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 


Good night, fair melodists ! may no ter- 
rific dreams disturb your peaceful slumbers. 


eeaanaNaeoooooeeeeEeeeeeeeee 
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ON NATIONAL REWARDS. 


What is it that guides and directs the 
extended operations of gepius, in its 
most lofty and boldest flights, in its most 
rapid excursions, amid regions hitherto 
unknown aud unexplored? What is it 
that inspires the mind of the statesman 
with the most gigantic conceptions and 
enlightened plans for his country’s welfare? 
What is it that nerves the soldier’s arm in 
the day of battle, steels his heart against 
the weapons of fear, guards him from its 
most distant approaches, and aims the 
surest blow at the tyrant’s breast? It is 
the applause and admiration of mankind. 
This is the reward that calls man to exer- 
tion; this is the reward that rouses every 
energy to action; this is the string, which, 
if touched, vibrates in every nerve ; this is 
the sun in the hemisphere of human wishes, 
to which all eyes are directed with anxious 
expectation, and which sheds a light upon 
the path of duty, brilliant and dazzling to 
human vision. But there is no applause 
so animating, no praise so cheering, no ad- 
miraiicn so enlivening, none so productive 
of such rapturous delight, none which 
warms the breast with so lively a glow of 
satisfaction, as that which beams from the 
eyes of our friends and country. 
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How can those individuals, whose learn-| 


ing, or whose achievements have shed a 
radiance around them from the pulpit, the 
senate, and the camp, who have raised 
themselves above the-mists of errors and 
of prejudice, who have added dignity to 
virtue, and splendour to heroism, who 
have burst the boundaries within which 


Shall the sublime researches of genius be |) image of his virtues. To every class, to 
checked in their progress? Shall the pro-| every age, these monuments convey their 
found speculations of him who guides the || impressive lessons ; they depict the glori- 
helm of state, either to escape or brave||ous spectacle of the great, pursuing the 
the approaching tempest, be repressed ?'| footsteps of an illustrious ancestry, and 


the martial ardour which inflames the } 
breast of the warrior be chilled, from want | 
of proper encouragement, by withholding | 


adding another name to the brilliant cata- 
logue; the humble, emerging from the gloom 
of obscurity which hangs over their origin, 











ordinary powers are restrained and confin- || national rewards. No—not only does ge- | 
ed; how can these feel assured of their |{ nerosity exclaim loudly against it, and point | 
country’s gratitude ? It is by conferring || out to mistaken man the course to be pur- 
national rewards, rewards due to distin- |) sued, but policy forbidsit. For upon what | 
guished merit. Not only are these rewards || depends the glory, prosperity, and happi-/ 
expressions of a country’s gratitude; but | ness of a country, but upon the individual | 
they are of incalculable importance, in| character and exertions of her inhabitants, 
exciting a generous spirit of emulation the number of her men of genius, and of | 
among her citizens, an ardent thirst for) ©®terprize? and when they are encouraged | 








virtuous reputation, and consequently con-| with rewards, and crowned with honours, | 
tributing to that nation’s welfare. The | tbe natural consequence may be easily fore- | 
mighty deeds of the brave, may in part’ oan, that they will increase and flourish, 
be forgotten, and the names of those, whose " like the plants of the earth, revived and | 
rapid strides in knowledge have astonished | nourished by the genial warmth of spr me. | 
the age in which they lived, may slumber) ‘T° comprehend the advantages resulting 
unregarded ; the applause which once re- | from such measures, requires Ge deep and | 
sounded through the world, after a few  @ccurate observation. Those nations which | 
years have glided by, is lost amid the noise "0W rank among the first for prosperity | 
and murmurs of the busy scenes of life, | and power, have been always the mene) 
unless it has been accompanied by rewards, | liberal in rewarding their distinguished Cc anil 
which may stand as memorials of their “5; aod have paid lasting tributes to their 
greatness, and publish their fame to ages ™*™OTY; worthy of their greatness. Thus 
yet unborn. |) Victory has eutwined her wreath around 


What encouragement has he who de-/ their brows, and wealth pours im her trea- | 


into the full blaze of eminence and fame. 
Although the benefactors of mankind ought 
not to confine their hopes of reward withiu 
the narrow bounds prescribed by this tran- 
sitory state of being, but pegetrate with 
eager and inquiring glance, the regions far 
beyond, there to seek their recompence as 
lasting as eternity; it is still to be remem- 
bered they are but human. When they 


| have toiled 10 enlighten and improve the 


condition of their fellow creatures, to be 
treated with ingratitude, so wounds their 
feelings, destroys their energies, and weak- 
ens their powers, that it deprives them of 
courage to complete their noble task. Re- 
ligion may sooth their pains, alleviate the 
pangs of disappoimtment, and infuse into 
their breasts the precious balm of consola- 
tion. But although 


“Tis this, indeed, that streaks ourmorning bright, 
‘Tis thas that gilds the borror ef our mght 

Whee wealth forsake., or when trends are few 

When trends are iaithiess, or when ioes pursue, 
"Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 


votes himself to others’ good, to pursue Sures- The triumphant acclamations of an® Disarm: affiiction, or repels bis dart ; 


with vigour his arduous task of enlighten- | @dmiring people, though they may gratify, 
ing the human race, of improving, by his | 4d even intoxicate the feelings with plea- 
discoveries, their condition, and increasing SY for the moment, soon Pas Swe, 
their happiness, when he reaps no reward ; | CV@nescent as a shadow, a morning dream, 
when even the applause which he receives | OF the breath that gives them utterance ; 
often lasts not for an age, and then expires | unless — solid, — lasting proofs of 
unnoticed and forgotten ? Such, no doubt,) &dmiration, more glorious and substantial 


has been the fate of many illustrious cha- triumphs, await the conqueror, in vain do 
racters, to whom no monument has been W® look for national rewards. Not only | 


erected to perpetuate their memory, to fan | Should his country’s glowing annals, fire 
those sparks of admiration, to feed and with the commemoration of his achieve- 


; 
; 


H 


Within the breest buds purest rapiures rise, 
Bids smilmg conscience spread ber cloudless 
skies.” 


Although these are the effects displayed by 
ber presence, although at ber appearance 
even death is disarmed @| his sting, she is 
still unable toincite them to pursue, » ith the 
same ardour, their former course; to tread 
with their former vigour the same path of 
uscfulness. How also can they feel assur- 
ed that even if they continue their most 


nourish that flame, which once burned so |, ments, and wealth anticipate his wishes; -unremitted exertions, their labours, which 


bright, and far and wide illumined their | >t when death shall have summoned him 
names with rays of glory. The neglect fom this theatre of action, when he bursts 
indeed, and contempt, which has often’ the bonds which contne within o Waemnemt 
been experienced by those who have, by of clay, a spirit bora for immortality; and 
their labours, greatly contributed to the’ when he has 

benefit of mankind, has frequently been a! | 


: ; A ; || « ———the shadowy valley passed, 
subject of discussion and wonder, and has The dark appalling passage to the light 


| 
frequently discouraged their efforts, and | o¢ ghat bright Sun, which never, never sets,” | 
damped their exertions. History, that au- 


thentic source of information, ‘from which || then should monuments ie every quarter 
is derived a knowledge of man’s nature || rise to his memory, continually to remind | 
from his actions, produces numerous in-|| his countrymen of their debt of gratitude, 
stances of his ingratitude. 








and impress upon their hearts a living: 


are now so much neglected, will hereafter 
_be brought forward into notice, or be pro- 
| ductive of benefits, from being overwhelm- 
ed by the shades of oblivion? Thus, Hope 
refuses her anchor to support them in the 
tempestuous sea of troubles in which they 
have embarked; and instead of reaching 
the harbour where immortality awaits their 


| 


| coming, like the shipwrecked mariner, they 


often sink to rise no more. 

In this way, perhaps, the world has 
been deprived of luminaries, whose bright- 
ness might have diffused light to an extent 





































































_ Tet us entwine the fairest garlands of his 
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the bounds of which we cannot define; 
merely from the quivering flames not being 
fanned at first by national rewards. Let 
it, however, be the part of Americans to 
profit by the experience of others; let it 
be oui's to note with an observing eye the 
rocks upon which other nations have split ; 
avoiding them, let us steer onwards to 
greatness—not a cloud obscures the hori- 
zon, with confidence let us proceed; but 
never let our sails be filled with the sighs 
and groans of wretchedness and oppression. 
Some havé*been stranded on the shoals of 
despotism, others have been wrecked upon 
the quicksands of licentiousness ; but, for- 
tified by the precepts of Christianity, with 
Virtue for our pilot, let us banish fear from 
our breasts; every breeze is favourable, 
every storm but confirms our strength. 
Let it be our care, who have just ‘sprung 
into being on this stage of existence, to 
show ourselves an example to those whose 
birth has so long’ preceded ours; let our 
infancy shame their manhood ; let it be our 
‘care and earnest attention, never to allow 
distinguished merit in our citizens to be 
passed over unnoticed and unregarded. 
Around the warrior’s tomb, whose life- 
blood is the seal of his country’s victory, 





country’s gratitude; let his grave be mois- 
_tened by the dew-drop distilled from the 
eye of pity, and let his achievements be 
recorded on the most splendid page of his 
country’s history. With the last sad offi- 
ces that consign the statesman to his place 
of rest, whose life, and al! that life’s best 
energies, were devoted to his country’s wel- 
fare, let us unitggour lamentations for his 
loss; and Jet the tears and blessings of a 
‘weeping people consecrate his memory. 
Let us pay the tribute justly due to worth 
* and wisdom, and let the magnificent se- 
pulehre which shrouds from mortal view 


the decaying relics of humanity, be erect-| 


ed proudly to record the claims of virtue 
to distinction, and point out the dignity of 
virtue’ to imitation. ‘Then shall the wise, 
the learned, and the pious, descend into 
the grave; Devies behind them a name, 
which fature ages shall dwell upon with 
admiration, and which an unborn posteri- 
ty shall reverence. : ‘ 

4 _ EDWARD. 


es 


Nature accustoms us to suffer from our 





infancy, in order to teach us to suffer, 


4 


BURNS’ MAUSOLEUM. 


We are happy to say, that at length the 
mausoleum over the: remains of Burns is 
so far completed, as to leave the marble 
monument, by Turnerill, erected in it. The 
subject is taken from the bard’s dedication 
to the Caledonian Hunt, when he says, 
‘¢ My lords and gentlemen, the poetic ge- 
nius of my country found me, as the pro- 
phetic bard Elijah did Elisha, at the 
plough, and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me.” A full length figure of Burns, 
(the size of life) is represented as standing 
between the handles of a plough; his at- 
tention appears arrested ; he has one hand 
on the plough, and with the other he holds 
the Scotch bonnet to his breast, and looks 
upward, with a steady attention, to the 
Genius of Poetry, who is hovering above, 
and in the act of drawing her flowing man- 
tle so as to throw it over him; the Genius 
seems beholding the bard with a look of 
placid satisfaction. ‘The workmanship is 
excellent. The figure of ‘the poet is man- 
ly, and the expression of the countenance 
is good. To those who have seen Burns, 
perhaps they will not be gratified in find- 
ing a very correct likeness, nor was it to 
be expected. The plough rests on the 


‘pedestal, seems in the act of uptearing a 


tuft of mountain daises. The whole group, 
of white statuary marble, rests against a 
back of dove-coloured marble, and occu- 
pies a space of about twelve feet in height, 
and seven inlength. ‘The only inscription 
on the pedestalis, “ Burns.”—Lond. pap. 





ANECDOTES. 


An anecdote is related of Mr. Proger, of 
Werndee, in Monmouthshire, which ex- 
hibits the pride of ancestry in a striking 
point of view. The house, which had 
lately been repaired for the tenant, was in 
such a state of dilapidation, that the fr- 
ther of the last proprietor, Mr. Pfoger, 
was in danger of perishimg under the ruins 
of the ancient mansion, which he venerat- 
ed even in decay. A stranger, whom he 
accidentally met at the foot of the Skyrrid 
made various inquiries respecting the coun- 
try, the prospect, and the neighbouring 
houses ; and, among others, asked, ‘ Whose 
is this antique mansion before us f’ ‘ That, 
sir, is Werndee, a very ancient house; for 
out of it came the earls of Pembroke of 
the first line, and the earls of Pembroke 











of the second line; the lords Herbert, of 





———— 


Colbrook, Rumney, Caedriff, and York ; 
the Morgans of Acton; the earls of Hund. 
son; the Jones of Trevwin and Lanarth- 
and all the Powells. Out of this house 
also, by the female line, came the dukes 
of Beaufort.’ ‘And pray, sir, who lives 
there now?” ‘I dosir.? ¢ Then, pardon 
me, and accept a piece of advice: come 
out of it yourself, or it will tumble and 
crush you.’ 





—_ 

Death or Victory—In a council of war, 
just before the memorable battle of Four. 
croy took place, the prince of Conde, 
descanting on the advantages of possessing 
the town, was asked by the Marshal de 
Gassion, “ What will become of us if we 
lose it?” “ I do not consider that,” replied 
the prince; “J shall die before that hap. 
pens.” 





Anecdote of the late Joseph Dennie.— 
In a small complimentary note, that he 
left on the writing desk of a friend, at that 
time absent, when the writer was labour- 
ing under great personal debility—after 
complaining of his indisposition, he took 
this mode of informing his friend, that he 
would favour him with another call at 
twelve o’clock—* at twelve the ghost will 
walk again.” 

An affecting anecdote is related in the 
French papers :—A young man took a dog 
into a boat, rowed to the centre of the 
Seine, and threw the animal over with in- 
tent to drown him. The poor dog often 
tried to climb up the side of the boat, but 
his master as often pushed him back, till 
overbalancing himself, he fell overboard. 
As soon as the faithful dog saw his master 
inthe stream, he left the boat, and held 
him above water till help arrived from the 
shore, and his life was saved. 





A Simile.— As nothing can contribute 
more to the prosperity of a new country 
than good roads, whereby there is an easy 
access to every part of it, we cannot for- 


?|| bear copying into this day’s paper the fol- 


lowing neat and applieable comparison. 
‘It may be observed that the general 
appearance of a country improves with the 
improvement of the roads that intersect it; 
they may be considered, in a tract of re- 
claimable couritry, as arteries and veins in 
the human body, conveying life and vigour 
from part to part.”—-Canadian paper. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EXTEMPORE, 


To a young lady, playing and singing that exqui- 
site Melody, commencing, “ Believe me, tf all 
those endearing young charms.” 


Sweet Syren! this bosom was languid and cold, 
Ev'ry fibre was tranquil and still, 
‘Till you called forth those feelings that wak'd it 
of old, 
By music's soft rapturous thrill. 
The scenes I once dearly lov'd open'd anew, 
In the sunshine of gladness they wore, 
Ere the bow'rs of my childhood had closed on 
my view, 
Perhaps to behold them no more! 


am 
Ah! vainly I thought this sad heart could forget 
All those feelings that sway'd it of yore— 
But I find that bright beauty and music can yet 
Enchain it as soon as before. 
So the war-horse, relieved from the tumult of 
fight, 
Though wearied and wounded he lies, 
Hails the voice of the trumpet with marks of de- 
light, © 
And with transport to new glory flies. 


If music alone can enrapture the soul, 
And mould all its passions anew, 

Oh! what can the potent enchantment control, 
When the sweet spell is breathed by you? 
Tis a type of those joys we are promised above, 

Where Angels our minstrels shall be, 
I can fancy their strains in that anthem of love, 
And behold their perfection in thee. 
LEANDER, 
Of Kingston, Jamaica. 
f meiiniensiindal 
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THE ILLUMINATED CLOUD, 





Seen August 10th, 1819. 
TO S.B.S. 


A cloud hung low in the western-sky— 

All wild was its form as the ocean’s spray ; 
And just as it met my enraptur’d eye, 

dt gently embosom’d the orb.of day! 


© ’twas a scene, which did so transcend 

The loveliest picture that thought e’er drew, 
Tis not in the fancy of genius to blend 

The charms of that wild and resplendent view! 


The sun went down in his fiercest beam, 
And sunk on the breast of the cloud of snow, 
re central it flam’d, like a lava stream, 
And o’er the rude verge, threw a crimson glow! 


But {rom the cloud as the sun withdrew, 
And ’neath the horizon retir'd from night, 

Kt mellow’d away to the violet’s hue, 

And shone in the rays of reflected light. 








I gazed! enraptur’d, I gazed! and yet 
A scene so sublime it was pain to see ; 
And e’en while it charm’d me, I felt regret, 
That eyes which I loved could not gaze with me! 
G. or New-JERseEy. 
Nov. 5th, 1819. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S REVERIE. 
By the late Henry Denison. 


Oh! there are evenings when the west 
Pours on the sky her humid breath, 
Which, curd’ling on a sun-beam’s breast, 
Glows amber clouds that rock to rest 
The souls of good men after death ; 
And spirits never made to pair 
With flesh, too, come and cradle there, 
And touch their sparkling harps to sing, 
Emmanuel Lord! Emmanuel King ! 


And as the work of praise goes on, : 

More heaven-known add themselves to these ; 

The stars of evening, one by one, 
From days celestial court come down, 

Aud mix their sphere-wrought barmonies ; 
And they are these, whose restless wings 
Glitter with spray of Eden springs, 

Bright cherubim, when earth was born, 
That decked with dew the virgin morn. 


I saw, with rapture, and express’d 
A love-sick wish that I was there ; 
I thought heaven, too, might have its west, 
A holier welcome of the bless’d, 
With brighter clouds and purer air ; 
Its evening and its morning bours, 
And nights and days resembling ours, 
Save that the shadow there is less, 
And more, much more of lucidness! 


There thousand valleys meet the eye, 
Where martyrs hail their blood-bought skies ; 
On Sorrow’s cheek the tear is dry, 
And Sorrow’s breast forgetsto sigh, 
Breathing the air of Paradise ; 
All goodly things that mark our sphere, 
Glow in diviner beauty there ; 
The field, the silver stream, the grove, 
Swell in the breath of life and love. 


And all around is praising Ove ! 
No harp can rest, no tongue be still, 
The sun goes bymning to his noon, 
And seraphims low bowing down, 
Awake the song of Zion hill! 
The distant valleys catch the strain, 
And echo breathes it back again, 
So soft, so thrilling, and so sweet, 
’*Twere angel-words when Angels meet! 


While I behold such glories tise, 
My soul on tip-toe asks to fly! 
Sensations new ! sweet, swect surprise ! 
Heaven rushes on my ears, my eyes 
Are full of immortality ! 
O! when will earthly shades be gone, 
And heaven’s broad day come pouring on? 
When shall our pilgrimage be o’er, 
And we rest onthe Golden Shore ? 


> Although the following was not received in 
season for the occasion to which it is adapted, 
it possesses merits which can never be out of 
season With the lovers of Poetry. 
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THE NATIVITY. -° 


“ Ipsa sonant arbusta Deus, Deus ille Menalca.' 
Vine. 


“ Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers - 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears!” 
Porr 


O Mantuan muse! thy lofty flight restrain, 
And cease to celebrate old Saturn’s reign ; 
His beamy offspring eulogize no more, 
Nor bid mankind their impotence adore ; 
Lo! Sharon's rose, the sacred branch appears 





| And all the fallen race of Adam cheers ; 

| Subdues the grisly despot of the tumb, 

| And shuts him in impenetrable gloom. 

_ The vale of Tempe, which the bards inspired, 
_Fam‘d Hybla’s sweets by countless foolsadmired , 
' The laurell'd crown, which victory express'd, 

| The wreath of fame, which warm'd the sege’s 
breast— 

| Enchant no more, no more the palm possess, 
‘Tis ceded to the “ King of Righteousness.” 

| The “ Woxperrvt” by prophecies foretold, 

| The “ Balm of Gilead,” typified of old, 


|| The sceptred monarch with resistless rod ; 


| The Root of Jesse, Israel's mighty God, 
‘This morn bebolds, enwrapp'd in swathing bands. 
| And from a manger stretch bis blessed hands. 

“ The Lord is come!” he whom the Jews once 

saw 
From Sinai's top promulge his sacred law ; 
But not arrayed as when the trembling ground 
Confess'd its God with lurid darkness crown'd ; 
Nor rob’d in fire, as when the holy seer 
His ambient glory saw, and felt with fear; 
Or sitting, as Isaiah view'd, enthroned, 
When radiant seraphim his presence own'd ; 
But he who then appear'd, (@ great I AM, 
Now re-appears “ the sin-atoning Lamb.” 
Lo! Shiloh's come to set the captive free ; 
Come to fulfil Eternal Love's decree ; 
Come broken hearts to bind, to heal the lame ; 
Come to be put, for us, to open shame ; 

To assuage our griefs, our sorrows to dispel ; 
And triumph o'er the pow’'rs of death and hell. 
See! in the midst of yon cerulean space, 

Angels proclaim the richness of his grace ; 
Announce the cause which bro't him from above, 
And publish his unfathomable love. 

Yet came not he the cherubim to save, 

Or snatch a dying angel from the grave ; 

No, ye celestials! he forsook his throne, 

That fallen man might be again his own. 

Now let mankind a song of triumph raise, 
And roar, conflicting elements! his praise ; 
For unto man is born the Prince of Peace, 
Whose government shall endlessly increase ; 
Justice shall mark his equitable sway, 

His rod shall smite, his breath the wicked slay ; 
To him the Gentiles prayer’s shall be address’d; 
And bim alone shall be a glorious rest. 
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Resplendent orb! with vital-streaming rays, 
Ye scintillating gems! reflect his praise ; 
Be glad, ye isles! my soul exalt thy voice, 
The promised seed appears, rejoice! rejoice! 
X. ptus Y. 
Haerlem, 25th Dec. 1819. 


. — 
CANZONET. 


The little Cupid in the street, 
As many pretty maids did meet, 

He sent a dart 

Right to their heart, 
And soon the maids their hearts did miss, 
They cried aloud, pray who did this ; 
The little insects on the tree, 
Did say or sing most merrily, 

Katy did it—Katy did it, &. 


With men the urchin is more wise, 
He sends his darts by ladies’ eyes, 

Right in their heart, 

They feel the smart, 
And try to free themselves from pain, 
Which makes the urchin laugh again ; 
Then soon the insects on the tree, 
Do say to men most jeeringly, 

Katy did it, &e. &c. 


Poor ladies! you are doom’d to prove 
The empire of the god of love— 

For in your heart, 

You'll feel the smart, 
Yet with your soft and lovely eyés, 
You cast his darts to men so wise ; 
And soon the insects on the tree, 
Do say or sing with merry glee, 

Katy did it, &c. &c. 


——- 


TO JULIA. 
Hf Folly’s shrine attract the fair, 
Blame not the be@ux who worship there ; 
If gods, for you, took meaner shapes, 
No wonder we descend to apes. 
Let beauty smile on wortu alone, 
And fops and {gpis will not be known. 
' ome 
CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


On a Musician, named Stephen. 
Time and Stephen, are now even, 
Stephen beat time, and Time has beat Stephen. 


On a Copperplate Engraver. 
Here Scratchley lies, whose trade was scratching 
copper, 
Death seratch'd away his soul, 
. The sexton scratch'd a hole, 
And Scratchley was the stopper. 
Written at the request of Moses Young, who was 
much celebrated for his loquacity. 
Here lies poor Moses, out of breath, 
A man who talk’d himself to deati?; 
If heaven be a place of noise, 
Moses will taste of all its joys; 
But if it be a place that’s silent, 
Me'll never come within a mile on't. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thomas’ “ Death of a Saint,” is not equal to 
Pope’s Dying Christian. 

The “ Shipwreck” is declined. 

“ Breathe not ye Gales,’ is received. 

“ My Phila” may be avery preity girl, but her 
lover is not a very pretty poet. 

Our correspondent Lynx, is entitled to our 
thanks for his Historical Tale ; but we have not 
yet decided whether to give it a place in the Ca- 
binet or not. It is somewhat defective in moral, 
as we are assured in the Bible that the old doe- 
trine of Sour Grapes has been. exploded, and 
that the children shall not be punished for the 
sins of their parents. 

The favour of W. is on file for insertion. 


Pulmonic complaints—A lady, just arrived in 
this city, advertises to cure the 4sthma, and other 
simiter complaints. She can be consulted at No. 
59 Cedar-street, from 10 to 1 o'clock in the day, 
and from 3 to 8 in the evening. 

Sans Souci.—As the theatre is now closed, it | 
may not be improper to inform our readers, that 
a source of amusement will be open for them | 

this evening, at Washington Hall, by Mr. Dwyer, | 
|| whose comic talents are too well known to re- 
quire a puff from our pen. The entertainments 
will consist of Recitations, Songs, &c. 

Animal Magnetism.—Mess. Schmidz and Schier 
of Philadelphia, have announced their intention 
of delivering a course of lectures on animal 
magnetism. 


INGENIOUS MACHINE. 


We have examined a small wooden machine, 
now in operation in this city, and which has ap- | 
parently the power of continuing its motion till 
some part of the machinery is worn out. We 
understand it was in the Museum at Albany for 
fifteen days, and run most of that time without 
stopping. It is the invention of William Foster, 
of Owego, N.Y. a young man without tbe ad- 
vantage of education, or of any mechanical in- 
struction. He is now under the patronage of Mr. 
Nathaniel Tylee, of Chatham-street, and is about 
to erect one of his machines on a large scale for 
mechanical purposes. Gentlemen of science 
have viewed this machine, and though unwilling 
to admit the possibility of a perpetual motion, 
yet are satisfied that this is an invention of much 
ingenuity, and capable of being applied to valua- 
ble purposes. 

It is proper to observe here, that the model for 
a small brass machine, purporting to have perfect 
motion, which was not long since exhibited at 
the City-Hotel, was unfairly taken from Mr. 
Foster's, which had been exhibited in some of 
the towns in this state and Vermont. Col. 

The following is the modest advertisement of 
the proprietors, and we hope may induce many 
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“Every man of sound sense or good Judennes 
and even an ordinary mechanic, is snfficiently 


acqnainted with the materials used in all kinds of 
machinery, to know that there is no siibstance 
which will resist the change of atmosphere, (glass 
and even the diamond is known to expand and 
contract in moist and dry weather, as well as 
wood,) therefore, it will be impossible for any 
manto make a perpelual motion, (at least such 
an one as the premium is offered for,) as it is re. 
quisite it should keep correct time, go for ever, 
&e. and, as we think that, from the above rea. 
sons, it will never be accomplished, we offer te 
the public for their inspection, a curious machine. 
which is as near a perpetual motion as we, after 
seven years labour and expense, can make. |; 
may be called by any name the ingenuity of vi. 
siters may please to give; we assert that it isa 
machjne which hath power within itself to cause 
its rotative motion. It will go for ever, if no 
part should get out of order; and we pledge our. 
selves there isno hidden deception. Call and 
see it, ask what questions you please, if you are 
not satisfied that it is as near perpetual as the ma- 
terials of which it is made, or any others of 
which it might be made will admit of, demand 
your money, and it shall be returned. 
THE PROPRIETORS.” 

It is at present exhibited at No.3 Courtland. 

street. Admittance 25 cents. 


LL ——————L 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday morning, the 29th ult. in St 
John’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. 
Robert Townsend, of this city, to Miss Rutk 
Turner, formerly of Morristown, New-Jersey. 

On Thursday, the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clay, Mr. John Thurston, to Miss Mary P. 
Smith, all of this city. 

On Sunday, the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Spring, Mr. Edward Robins, to Miss Jane Mor- 
rison. 

At Benhamtown, N.J. on Sunday, the 19th 
ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. John Martin, 
of Piscataway, to Miss Rachel F. Manning, 
daughter of William F. Manning, Esq. of the 
former place. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
DIED, 


On Thursday, 80th ult. after a short illness, 
Mrs. Sarah Stuart, wife of Mr. Robert Stuart, ia 
the 40th year of her age. 
On Friday evening, 31st ult. of a lingering ill- 
ness, Miss Peggy North, aged 66 years. 
On Sunday morning, Mr. Thomas Ruckel, ia 
the 25th year of his age. 
Suddenly, on Monday morning, in the 24th 
year of his age, Mr. Joseph Youle, eldest son of 
Geo. Youle, Esq. 
On Monday morning, Mr. Phineas Lockwood, 
in the 42d year of his age. 

On Saturday morning last, at Mount Kemtte, 
near Morristown, N.J. Robert T. Kemble, Esq. 


formerly of this city. 
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}| to call and see :— 


No. 20 James-street, New-York. 











